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imperfect idea of the strength of the author's argument, but even as stated 
in full by him it is difficult to follow, obscure, as it seems to the present 
writer, at crucial points, and certainly very much in the air. Whether the 
present state of biology calls for bold hypotheses of broad scope, rather than 
for more cautious generalizations, is a question that cannot be mooted here. 

The methodological purpose of Part III is to verify the author's theories 
by testing their competence to explain facts that offer difficulties to other 
theories. Among the facts discussed, are the minute appropriateness of the 
reactions of inexperienced newborn animals, the remarkably gradual im- 
provement observable in this respect as the animal scale is ascended, em- 
bryological acceleration, and telegony, or the influence of the first male, 
which the author regards as an established fact. He discusses the ability 
of Weissmann's germ -plasm theory, Cope's diplogenesis theory, and De- 
lage' s theory of actual causes to explain these and other facts, and seeks to 
show that his own theory is more successful. Here the discussions are in- 
teresting, and the criticisms incisive and clear. 

The author' s style is good, if not fully up to the high French standard. 
And whether or not they approve his Cartesian program or accept his con- 
clusions, philosophical readers will find in the book much that is instruc- 
tive, and more that is suggestive. Sidney E. Mezes. 

University of Texas. 



Life, Death, and Immortality. With Kindred Essays. By Wm. M. Bry- 
ant, M.A., LL.D. New York, The Baker & Taylor Co., 1898.— pp. 
450. 

In accordance with a custom much in vogue at present among philosoph- 
ical writers, the author has given to the present volume the title of the first 
essay, and has sought to preserve a degree of unity by grouping together a 
number of papers which treat of different aspects of a common theme. In 
the attempt to secure a real unity, the writer has been more successful than 
some others who have followed the same method. All the essays which are 
here brought together deal quite directly with the religious aspect of human 
nature. The three which succeed the opening essay may be characterized 
as discussions in the field of comparative religion. Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism are both compared, chiefly on their philosophical side, with 
Christianity. The remaining chapters deal in turn with 'The Natural 
History of Church Organization,' 'Non-Progressive Orthodoxy,' 'Mira- 
cles, ' • Christian Ethics, ' and ' Eternity. ' The last-named essay, which 
has previously appeared in booklet form, gives an interesting history of 
the author's religious and philosophical development. Although rejecting 
the traditional and non-progressive interpretation of Christianity, Dr. Bryant 
finds in Christian doctrine the essential elements of a rational view of the 
world and of human life, and attempts to reconstruct religious thought 
on idealistic lines. 
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The essay on ' 'Life, Death, and Immortality' ' is written from the point of 
view of the scientific postulate of the conservation of energy. The discus- 
sion contains constant reference to Spencer's First Principles. But, while 
accepting many of Spencer's definitions, the writer insists that the 'total 
energy ' or ' great first cause, ' instead of being ' unknowable, ' is ' pro- 
gressively manifesting itself to the finite mind. Every phase of 
reality is referable to this 'total energy,' which can be conceived 
only as active. Its total quantity is, of course, changeless, and its va- 
rious modes reciprocally determine each other. The evolution of life 
is conceived as the manifestation or unfolding of energy in ' ever-increas- 
ingly adequate modes of conscious existence,' in Hegel's words it is 'a 
struggle upward out of nature into spirituality. ' Death is represented as a 
necessary and normal factor in the process of life. Only by a continuous 
disintegration and dissolution is the universe maintained in its maturity, and 
yet in all the freshness and vigor of a new creation. This is substantially 
the same thought which Professor Royce has presented in his paper on 
" The Knowledge of Good and Evil." The argument for human immor- 
tality is essentially Kantian. Man's true or ideal nature is infinite, and, 
as that nature can be realized only by ' finite stages ' of advancement, an in- 
finite existence is necessary for its complete realization. Immortality is 
thus, in a sense, 'man's natural destiny.' But moral evil is seen to be a 
denial and contradicton of this ideal nature. May not the process of self- 
contradiction be carried to the point of final extinction ? In answer to this 
question, it is argued that all evil acts, as self-contradictory acts, lessen the 
power of activity of every kind whatever. The farther one proceeds in an 
evil course, the less becomes the reality of his life, and the less also his 
power ' further to reduce that reality. ' This means that the individual is 
thrown back more and more upon his environment, which, as containing 
a 'residuum of good, ' of the 'all-pervasive rational ' element, rescues the in- 
dividual from complete self-annulment. Throughout the volume, the author 
insists upon the essential identity of the finite mind with the infinite Reason 
immanent in the world-process. Thus man in his true nature possesses the 
high prerogative of divine sonship. 

W. G. Everett. 

Brown University. 

Ueber die Anlage und den Inhalt der transcendentalen Aesthetik in Kant's 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. Von Dr. Georg Daxer. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1897. — pp. 95. 

This monograph undertakes to prove and to illustrate from the Aesthetik, 
what Adickes has already shown for Analytik and Dialektik, that Kant's 
systematic scheme or plan (Anlage) has an influence upon the evolution of 
his thought. It cannot, however, be claimed that this purpose has been 
executed ; for the author usually succeeds only in showing that the word- 
ing of certain passages must be explained by Kant's desire to make one 



